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any but a familiar friend to touch without distorting or to interpret 
without misunderstanding. It has the same narrowness and over- 
simplification as these others, but if it is blind to what they have seen, 
it is keenly sensitive to what they are blind to. Mr. Santayana is 
himself perhaps too deeply absorbed by the ardors and glories of the 
topmost turn given to life to have much sympathy for its soil or 
roots or branches. His study has failed to take note of the political 
character of the American being, of the overwhelming influence of 
the rigid identities of political pattern of state, nation and city, 
or the power of the public school as the transmittor of the national 
tradition and the perpetuator of the democratic dogma, or the 
relation of these to the stratifying influence of the automatic ma- 
chine, or the interaction of these with the diversities of soil and 
climate, race and culture which are constitutive of the land, and 
the additional diversities which are added by "the miscellany of 
Europe. ' ' These seem to me at the present time to have been adjusted 
to one another as a tensive and unstable equilibrium of forces rather 
than a cooperation of spirits; the various movements in art or 
philosophy appear more truly as negations of them or compensations 
for them than as their expression. What the America of the new 
time will be depends altogether on how soon and how completely the 
unstable equilibrium of forces is converted into the cooperation of 
spirits, and the negations and compensations become aflSrmations 
and expressions. 

H. M. Kallen 
The New School foe Social Keseabch 
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PsycJiopathology. Edward J. Kempp. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 

1920. Pp. 762. 

Dr. Kempf has given us in this work not only the closest approx- 
imation to a treatise on psychopathology that has yet appeared, but 
also offers us a volume replete with suggestions — valuable both to 
the student of normal and of abonormal human conduct — concern- 
ing the development of human reaction systems. The psyehopath- 
ological studies of which this book is an example not only mark 
a definite advance in the attempt of psyehopathologists to understand 
unadaptable persons and their variant behavior, but they also add 
materially to the debt which psychology has been owing to students 
of abnormal phenomena since the days of Charcot and Liebault. 
How great this debt is which psychology owes to the psychopath- 
ologist may easily be ascertained by observing the changes both in 
viewpoint and in factual material which recent psychological 
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writings manifest, changes which are traceable to the influence of 
the students of psychopathic phenomena. 

But Tet us turn to the field of abnormal behavior. It is a 
distinct contribution to psychopathology to rid itself of the useless 
and meaningless impedimenta commonly called mental symptoma- 
tology and to attempt to describe abnormal phenomena on the basis 
of conduct mechanisms. Obnoxious is the traditional psychiatric 
chapter on symptomatology, not only because it is based upon a 
false psychological conception, but also because, as Kempf amply 
indicates, from a practical point of view it offers no help in classi- 
fying cases, since delirium as a symptom, for example, may be a 
factor in many totally different types of pathological conditions. 
This is not to imply, of course, that the psychopathology which is 
designed to seek for mechanisms is without its difficulties of classifi- 
cation. Such difficulties are entirely to be expected in a domain 
where the facts are so complex and so difficult to seize upon. 

Kempf starts with a Freudian foundation; and upon a conflict 
basis which he states as a clash between the ego and an ungratifi- 
able segmental craving or wish, he classifies the mechanisms of 
abnormalities into five distinct but not mutually exclusive types, as 
follows: suppression, repression, compensation, regression, and dis- 
sociation neuroses. The term neurosis is preferred to psychosis 
because, after all, thoughts and wishes Kempf thinks of as in- 
tegrated physiological processes. The mechanistic difference be- 
tween these neuroses may be communicated best in Kempf 's own 
words. 

Suppression Neuroses : clear to vague consciousness of the nature 
and effect of the ungratifiable cravings. 

Repression Neuroses: vague consciousness to total unconscious- 
ness of the nature and influence of the ungratifiable affective 
cravings. 

Compensation Neuroses: persistent striving to develop potent 
functions and win social esteem initiated by fear of impotence or 
loss of control of asocial cravings. 

Regression Neuroses: failure to compensate but regression to 
a preceding more comfortable, irresponsible level, permitting wish- 
fulfilling fancies, postures, and indulgences. 

Dissociation Neuroses : the uncontrollable cravings dominate the 
personality despite the efforts of the ego to prevent it. 

Just why Kempf uses the term "affective cravings" when he 
really means and almost everywhere says sexual cravings, is not 
entirely clear. Remembering the author's persistent tirades 
against prudishness, can it be that those declamations are com- 
pensation mechanisms for the excessive modesty here displayed! 
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Or is the absence here of the term sexual a manifestation of Kempf 's 
Unconscious attempting to mitigate his excessive use of the Freudian 
symbol ? 

The fifteen chapters of the volume divide themselves into five 
different groups, not all of which fit in smoothly with all the others. 
Chapter I, entitled ' ' The Physiological Foundation of the Personal- 
ity," constitutes a reprint of material from the author's The Autono- 
mic Function and the Personality. In this and the three following 
chapters are stated the more technical principles of behavior which 
the author unwisely assumes to be applied later. As a matter of 
fact there appears to be no special connection between the psycho- 
logical theory of the book and the later case studies. In Kempf 's 
acceptance of the Freudian principle concerning the sexual basis 
for all human behavior is found the motive for reducing the foun- 
dations of personality to the operation of the neural apparatus. 
This extreme simplification and generalization of human reaction 
Kempf believes to be supported by recent studies on the autonomic 
nervous system. 

In brief, the author assumes that behavior is initiated by stim- 
ulation of the autonomic nervous apparatus and the visceral organs 
connected therewith. This is Kempf 's means for doing justice to 
the principle of the peripheral origin of the psychological proc- 
esses. Now certainly one might readily see a very close connection 
between the autonomic apparatus and physiological sex function- 
ing, but extremely far is the cry from the visceral functions of sex 
to the complex and intricate behavior of men and women in re- 
lation to each other, to say nothing about all the other behavior 
influenced very little or not at all by sexual conditions. 

The author feels a distinct need to overemphasize the functions 
of the autonomic apparatus, which he considers to such an extent 
as primary in development and function that the cerebrospinal 
system is presumed to develop and to operate merely to carry out 
the "wishes" of the autonomic apparatus. Let not the reader here 
misplace the responsibility for the personalization of the autonomic 
nervous system. It is Kempf 's explicit idea that the autonomic 
activities constitute what is generally thought of as the soul or 
will and the unconscious, although it is true that with respect to 
this doctrine as with others, there is a good deal of irresoluteness 
in our author. 

Both the attempt to substitute the activity of the autonomic 
apparatus for such a tabooed entity as the soul, and his vacillation 
concerning the actual transmutations, indicate sufiiciently Kempf 's 
amateurish position with respect to the problems of psychology. 
Suffice it to point out the crass substitution of the "affect" and 
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' ' ego ' ' for the vigorously rejected ' ' soul, ' ' and the hopeless con- 
fusion of the autonomic activities with mental states or awareness, 
as exemplified by indifferently making hunger, shame, pity and 
grief into segmental cravings. What meaning and power he puts 
into the term integration when he makes "consciousness," in the 
good old-fashioned sense, the integration of physiological actions. 

Kempf is floundering here in hopeless confusion. He starts 
out with the prejudice that all behavior is due to some internal 
craving and thus he finds the autonomic apparatus the basis for 
all action. But the obvious difference between implicit reactions, 
such as the wishes, which frequently precede physiological activity 
in the form of overt responses, makes him take over bodily the old 
mentalistic machinery. As we might expect, the result is a chaotic 
mixture of incongruous elements. The reader will of course appreci- 
ate what is here transpiring. Just as in the early days of Darwinism 
psychologists seized upon the central nervous system as the tangible 
basis for their intellectualistic psychology, so here, when feelings and 
emotions come into their own, a seat and basis is supplied them. 
We must look upon Kempf 's emphasis of the autonomic apparatus 
as a just tribute to the victories of the affective consciousness. 

In Chapter 11, entitled the "Psychology of the Family," Kempf 
leaves room for so many easily recognizable facts concerning human 
reactions aside from sex that the chapter hardly comports with the 
rest of the book. Of primary importance in the opinion of the present 
writer are the suggestions in this chapter of the mechanisms for 
the development of personality which the family affords. Especially 
noteworthy is Kempf 's convincing remark concerning the ascrip- 
tion by psychologists of functional disorders to "hereditary taint." 
"constitutional inferiority" and "defective heredity," when as a 
matter of fact these fundamental difficulties are really the develop- 
ment of faulty reactions through stimulating conditions within the 
family group. Unfortunately we must add that our author attempts 
to be persistently consistent, and consequently strives to overempha- 
size whatever material on sexual conduct he treats of. And thus 
he perverts the fair promise of the chapter into a continuous illustra- 
tion of the supreme influence of the parents' sexual characteristics 
and difficulties upon the development of children. 

As a basis for the person's numerous conflicts and resulting abnor- 
malities Kempf expands the simple biological functions of the auto- 
nomic apparatus to include activities which he describes as "The 
Universal Struggle for Virility, Goodness and Happiness." Ac- 
cordingly, the third chapter carrying this phrase as a title is devoted 
to a description of how the conventions of society mould and con- 
dition the autonomic cravings of the individual. Should the auto- 
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nomic cravings prove stronger than the controlling forces of custom, 
and need expressions which are tabooed by society, then neuroses are 
developed to give relief. Our author defines virility as the ' ' capacity 
of the autonomic apparatus to compensate, when environmental re- 
sistances tend to prevent the fulfillment of its wishes and needs." 
Goodness is a state of feeling that is roused when the act or sequence 
of acts gratifies those wishes of the individual which promote his own 
career as well as the wishes that promote the interests of the race." 
"Happiness is felt as the autonomic tensions which becoming grati- 
fied, permit the striving postural tensions to change to comfortable 
tensions." In spite of the author's obtrusive "postural tensions" 
designed to keep his materials on a simple biological plane, in this as 
in the preceding chapter there is presented with admirable insight 
facts concerning the general development of the person among his 
social surroundings. Because the Freudian psychopathologists are 
dealing with actual human beings and their behavior, they are for- 
tunately defeated in their aim to make of man an exclusively sexual 
organism and to make all of his behavior center around sexual ac- 
tivities. 

In Chapter IV, which is entitled "The Influence of Organic and 
Functional Inferiorities upon the Personality," Kempf prepares the 
way for the elaborate case studies which he presents. An inferior 
organ or function produces in the person a "fear of failure" in the 
various competitions with other people, and unless this fear of fail- 
ure is compensated for the result is an anxious neurotic individual. 
Although Kempf apparently allows for inferiorities of all sorts in- 
cluding lack of vocational skill, physical means or social opportuni- 
ties, he believes that the most serious are the marked organic inferiori- 
ties such as "girlish physique, hairless skin and soprano voice in a 
male, or a mannish phj'^sique, facial hypertrichosis and baritone voice 
in a female," and the functional defects of the autonomic functions 
resulting in irresistible cravings which can not be satisfied without 
the severe censure of society. In making place for the abnormalities 
of behavior which are due to the necessities of compensating for all 
sorts of social and economic inferiorities the author paves the way to 
keen insight into the mechanism of normal as well as psychopathic 
conduct, but unfortunately very little is made of such suggestions. 
As we have so frequently been forced to say, the Freudian serpent, 
which winds its libidinous trail throughout the volume, influences 
Kempf to account for practically all psychopathic conditions as fail- 
ures of sexual compensations. And so his reference to social esteem 
as providing a stimulus for compensation and the various casual ref- 
erences in the volume to other than sexual difficulties may be justly 
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considered as attempts to overcome the scientific inferiority implied 
in the effort exclusively to account for normal or abnormal behavior 
by personal factors and especially when those factors are assumed 
to be purely physiological mechanisms. 

Following the section on principles just reviewed, we find in the 
fifth chapter a discussion of the author's classification of neuroses 
which we have already described. Here the distinction is made be- 
tween benign and pernicious neuroses. In the former the patient 
accepts the personal source of the wishes or cravings, while in the 
latter cases the individual opposes and does not accept the seg- 
mental cravings as his own. The latter eases are therefore the 
more difiieult to handle. This chapter precedes the eight chapters 
which we have grouped into the second part of the book. 

Part two of Psychopathology consists of a series of case studies, 
of which there are in all 96 eases, including a few used for illustra- 
tion in part one. These eases, all but a few of which are from St. 
Elizabeth 's hospital, receive in some instances brief descriptions, and 
in others very long discussions. All, however, are presented with a 
clear view to illustrate the author's classification, and as a conse- 
quence they frequently appear forced and exceedingly overempha- 
sized in the matter of erotic details. Especially clear is this pro- 
crustean adaptation of cases and the accentuation of erotic particulars 
illustrated in the first of the eight case study chapters (Ch. VI) 
entitled "The Mechanism of the Suppression or Anxiety Neuroses." 
Here two cases are described, that of Charles Darwin and another 
scientist, both of whom unquestionably had many anxiety experi- 
ences but not necessarily because they had sexual segmental craving 
suppressions. When sexual details are present they may serve as 
stimuli to anxiety in exactly the same way as the inability to receive 
a certain appointment or the undergoing of any other financial or 
social failure of expectation. 

As one might expect, Kempf includes among his sexual suppres- 
sions subtle interests in the parents of opposite sex, and thus he 
presumes to trace back any sexual factor that he requires to early- 
family influences. Obviously he is here leaning upon an easily recog- 
nizable Freudian support. It is undoubtedly true that Darwin's 
early life was full of doubts and conflicts and that he suffered much 
from an inability to adapt himself to his surroundings. The latter 
fact is absolutely demonstrated by Darwin's indifference to school 
learning because his interests were not in accord with the methods and 
materials of schools, and by the lack of agreement between his in- 
clinations and his father's desires concerning his career. But unless 
one is to take sexual affective cravings as the absolutely indifferent 
causes for everything that happens, Darwin's life merely exemplifies 
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the ordinary difficulties which any highly organized personality ex- 
periences. The absence in all this of a definite sexual factor is com- 
pensated for by Kempf 's statement that certainly Darwin must have 
been interested in sex, for this is clearly indicated by the titles of 
his books, which the author quotes. As if Darwin's investigations 
in heredity meant nothing in themselves ! 

Under the caption of "Repression or Psychoneuroses " (Chap. 
VII), Kempf enunciates the principle that compulsions and obses- 
sions arise from the fear of yielding to a repressed wish by con- 
centrating upon a substitute. The substitution is the troublesome 
thing, for it may result in the elimination of some necessary function 
as is the case in functional anesthesia or paralysis. Here again it 
seems that by injecting the wish which soon takes a libidinous form 
we find the author barring the way to an unbiased understanding 
of the mechanisms of an important and common form of abnormal 
behavior. Of course there are sexual psychoneuroses but does this 
exclude the existence of many other kinds? How strong is Kempf 's 
affective craving for the sexual factors may be judged from his 
repression of the suggestions he himself makes of other bases for 
psychoneurotic behavior. 

In the chapter on "Manic Depressive Compensation Psychoses" 
(Chap. VIII), the manic phases are considered as due to fear of loss 
of sexual potency and the fear of domination by perverse cravings, 
while the depression phases are presumed to represent regressions 
to a more primitive stage of existence because of autoerotic cravings. 

Follows then a chapter on "The Psychopathology of Paranoia" 
(Chap. IX), in which cases are unconvincingly presented to illus- 
trate the principle that paranoic individuals attempt to compensate 
for sexual inferiority by striving to attain to heterosexual virility. 
Most strikingly does this chapter illustrate the inadequacies and the 
distortions of the sexual psychopathologists. 

The last four chapters of case studies are devoted to cases of 
Pernicious Dissociation Neuroses. "The Psychology of the Acute 
Homosexual Panic" (Chap. IX) is a description of how the uncon- 
trollable perverted segmental cravings (sexual) struggle with the 
socialized affective cravings. Three types of chronic pernicious 
dissociations are then described : those with eccentric paranoid 
(paranoid dementia praecox. Chap. XI) ; those with catatonic adap- 
tations or repressions (catatonic dementia praecox. Chap. XII), 
who submit to the repressed sexual cravings; and finally those with 
hebephrenic adaptations (hebephrenic dementia praecox, Chap. 
XIII). This last type is characterized by an indulgence in prc- 
adolescent and infantile forms of play. In these chapters the sexual 
motif is played up to the utmost power of the author, although the 
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descriptions of the cases, much as they may show sexual difficulties, 
do not confirm in the slightest the general theory concerning the 
sexual etiology of these psychopathological conditions. Because of 
the sexual foundations of Kempf's psychopathology one does not 
expect to find such abnormalities treated as general paresis, but the 
author does include nevertheless two brief descriptions of such cases 
and one of arteriosclerosis in the chapter on paranoia. Since ob- 
viously there are no sexual mechanisms in these cases their inclusion 
(for the sake of completeness?) gives Kempf's classification the 
appearance of a new form of symptomatology, in that he makes the 
sexual factors symptoms of all psychopathic conditions. 

The third part of the book, consisting of Chapter XIV, is devoted 
to a reconsideration of the determinants of abnormal behavior. 
Here is set down in summary fashion the correlation of sexual 
cravings with the various forms of abnormal behavior. 

As the fourth part of the book, the last chapter is devoted to a 
brief discussion of psychotherapeutic principles. The psychoanalytic 
method is naturally recommended as the most valuable of all and in 
no uncertain terms. 

The writer is not of those who accept the convention that the 
business of a reviewer is to take liberties with another man's work. 
It is for this reason that he wishes to be understood not as primarily 
interested in pointing out the shortcomings of this particular book, 
but rather as using this work as a touchstone to indicate what in his 
opinion needs yet to be done in the field of psychopathology. Stu- 
dents of human behavior are sorely in need of the comparative 
data which the psychopathologists can furnish. But such data must 
be an unprejudiced insight into human nature as Kempf declares, 
and not a partisan conviction that there is a sexual basis for all 
human behavior, as Kempf's writings imply. That Kempf does be- 
lieve that all human activities are sexual responses or the mani- 
festations of a sexual urge is evidenced by his statements that a 
scientist's researches, an artist's paintings and a housekeeper's choice 
and arrangement of furniture are all satisfactions of autonomic- 
affective cravings. The evidence of the synonymity of affective and 
sexual cravings for Kempf is found in his fantastic art interpreta- 
tions, which add a touch of airiness if not levity to the volume. 

How short Kempf falls from an unprejudiced insight into ab- 
normal reactions is illustrated in his remarks upon delusions. He 
denies that the explanation attributed to Southard and Pranz, that 
a pleural adhesion found upon autopsy is sufficient to account for 
the delusion of a pistol wound in the chest, because the explanation 
in his opinion only accounts for the localization, but not why a gun 
wound rather than a knife wound or pleurisy is specified. Observe 
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now that Kempf is not interested in such facts as the person's fa- 
miliarity or unfamiliarity with the existence of such a condition as 
pleurisy, or in the fact that in America the pistol is the conventional 
means of inflicting wounds. No, Kempf must find the delusional 
specification of a pistol shot in the ungratified affective cravings. 

As a matter of fact, were we to admit that all of Kempf 's cases 
actually involve sexual mechanisms and even if we further admit that 
there are other types of sexual mechanisms, we still could not agree 
in the least that paranoia, dementia praecox or the psychoneuroses, 
all are exclusively due to sexual mechanisms. It is no doubt true 
that we do not generally recognize how large a part sexual reactions 
play in our normal and abnormal behavior, but even so we can no 
more hope to build a psychopathology out of sexual behavior than 
we can build a house out of a single sort of material. "With his 
insistence upon the sexual craving as a sine qua non of pathologic be- 
havior Kempf makes definite entities of the classes of behavior which 
he discusses. This fact absolutely excludes the psychopathologist 
from making a specific individual study of each psychopathic person. 
Kempf 's suggestions of the need to study psychopaths individually 
can refer only to the general psychoanalytic procedure of discover- 
ing what specific sexual mechanism is involved in any given case. 

In general, most psychopathologists are far from adequately 
understanding the nature of a behavior mechanism. This fact is 
clearly indicated in their attempt to make human behavior into an 
operation of primarily physiological activities. Thus Kempf is tre- 
mendously fond of repeating that man is nothing but a somewhat 
evolved ape. From Kempf 's position two distinct steps are necessary 
before behavior mechanisms can be understood and manipulated. In 
the first place, we must get away from the idea that a behavior mech- 
anism is the exclusive operation of a neural apparatus. Such an 
idea always results in the pernicious dissociation of reactions. Even 
reaction systems of the simplest sort include besides the neural appa- 
ratus, both autonomic and central, also muscular and glandular 
mechanisms, and finally discrimination, attention and feeling factors, 
in fact a total adjustment. In this connection we must commend 
Kempf 's efforts to demonstrate the importance of the autonomic nerv- 
ous apparatus in reactions, a fact not sufficiently observed, although 
he has permitted his zeal greatly to outrun his sense of balance and 
factual equipment. 

More important still is it to notice that a behavior mechanism 
includes the operation of a stimulus object or situation. Because any 
present action is the reciprocal operation of a response system and 
the stimulus in connection with which the reaction was originally 
acquired, no description is complete without the specification of the 
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stimulus involved. When the complete mechanism is considered the 
utter absurdity of placing any limit upon the number and variety of 
actions normal and abnormal is' clearly manifest. While main- 
taining the sexual craving hypothesis Kempf can only consider 
stimulating circumstances as interferences with the carrying out of 
the segmental craving. "Man, as a descendant of the ape-man, and 
the ape has inherited the polymorphous sexual cravings of the ape, 
and the greatest problem of modern man is to establish social ideals, 
conventions, religions and laws which will direct these primitive 
affections so that they will have a constructive value for society and 
yet will not be destroyed by being prudishly refined." It is almost 
pathetic the way Kempf 's psychopathology must, because of its 
faulty theoretical foundation, let such valuable opportunities slip 
by as are made available through the handling of actual persons and 
their behavior. 

It is very interesting to observe Kempf 's rationalization of his 
own behavior in interpreting abnormal reactions. He justifies his 
segmental craving theory on the basis that he is thus arriving at a 
fixed and definite principle of psychopathology. And so he rejects 
Meyer's teaching that the psychiatrist must study his patient as a 
unity and not merely his hallucination or the physiological function 
of a segment (p. 7). The unimpassioned reader will notice that if 
Meyer includes besides the unity of the reaction also the stimu- 
lating situation, which no doubt he does, his view must lead to or at 
least allow for a study of each abnormal situation as a definite con- 
crete phenomenon. Not so with Kempf; he is constantly seeking, 
though he may not know it, for a universal principle of behavior. He 
seems to us to lack the scientific wisdom which would prevent him 
from being essentially a seeker after causes in the fashion of the 
physical scientist. This fact is emphasized by his clinging to 
physiological facts which, as compared to psychological activities, 
are static and universal. Now can any one be in doubt as to which 
method of handling human behavior is the more efficacious ? And as 
to Kempf 's emphasis of the sexual character of the cravings, this he 
defends on the ground that only sex cravings are taboo (p. 718). 
But here Kempf overlooks a fact which many of his own cases sug- 
gest, namely, that the sexual reactions may themselves be compensa- 
tions for and results of failures of non-sexual maladjustments, 
rather than being themselves the mechanisms of abnormal behavior. 
Let the reader observe, however, that Kempf has already fortified 
himself against all critics. If you can not accept his psychoanalytic 
theories you must either be impervious to new ideas or you must your- 
self be suffering from some affective discomfort. 
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To sum up our appraisal of Kempf 's book, we might say that the 
attempt to add the physiological factors to Freud's mentalistie theory 
of behavior mechanisms is a distinctly meritorious enterprise. The 
result of carrying out this intention would be to study any behavior 
as a total reaction system or systems of reaction. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Kempf s insistence upon definite physiological functions as the 
causes of behavior make him carry out his psychopathology in such 
a constricted fashion that his system can not tolerate the total com- 
plex reactions which the fortunate lapses from the strictest interpre- 
tation of the Freudian position allowed. It is no small merit of the 
present work to be the means of clarifying some of the needs of 
psychopathology, even if it does not itself represent a wholly suc- 
cessful programme of meeting them. 

J. R. Kantor. 
Induna Univeesity. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April, 
1921, Wilhelm Wundt (pp. 161-178): E. B. Titchenee. - This 
biographical sketch deals with "Wundt 's influence on psychology. 
He is honored as the founder of psychology. The Child Mind (pp. 
179-195) : Henry Jones Mulpoed. -The child mind can be under- 
stood by finding the structure of the child brain. The study of 
child brains and child minds will reveal the nature of primitive 
minds. The development of the child mind must follow through 
the reflex or through motor centers. On the Relevancy of Imagery 
to the Processes of Thought (pp. 196-230) : Claie Comstock. -As 
the result of a series of experiments it is concluded that there is no 
irrelevant imagery. An Objective Interpretation of Meanings (pp. 
231-248) : J. R. Kantoe. - Meaning can easily be described in ob- 
jective terms. Meaning responses are parts of reaction patterns 
including all types of reactions. A Qualitative Investigation of the 
Effect of Mode of Presentation upon the Process of Learning (pp. 
249-283): Francis J. 'Beien. - Learning is always interfered 
with if there is an attempt to eliminate the imagery. The imagery 
is usually in one line depending on the ideational type. The most 
efficient mode of presentation depends upon the particular subject. 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar College. 
Voluntary Control of Likes and Dislikes; The Effects of an Attempt 
Voluntarily to Change the Affective Value of Colors (pp. 284- 
289) : Maegaeet Floy Washbuen and Sarah Louise Grose. — The 
experimental data showed that the suggestions had a very mild 
effect on the affective quality of colors. Book Reviews. Hans 



